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VIII. Helping Adolescents Become 
Ethically Mature 
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Civic, economic, and recreational skills are of little value with- 
out ethical application to the problems of social life. It is therefore 
necessary in considering the functions of the secondary school to 
devote time to the basic ethical needs of adolescents. Current con- 
fusion over the propriety of the teaching of religion in the public 
schools has tended to discourage us from giving adequate attention 
to ethical values. Only a moment of thought is necessary to con- 
vince us that whether or not we teach religion is less important 
than whether we are able to help our students achieve ethical 
maturity. 

Practically all of our religious sects and most of our atheists and 
agnostics agree on the importance of ethical conduct in a democratic 
society. Religious instruction is in most of our Christian Sunday 
schools usually directed toward consideration of ethical values. 
Even if we grant that religious instruction must be given only in 
the churches, we are faced with the fact that a vast majority of our 
adolescents must depend on other institutions for assistance in the 
development of ethical maturity. 

This issue of the JOURNAL discusses some of the more pressing 
problems faced by adolescents in the development of ethical matu- 
rity and the means of acquiring ethical understanding.—S. M. H. 
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' HAT kind of problem is an “ethical” problem? Do ethical 
WY problems differ from religious problems? Or from moral 
problems? Such questions as these should be answered rather defi- 
nitely before any fruitful discussion can take place concerning 
youth’s ethical problems. In general, the dictionaries and ency- 
clopedias agree that ethics is that division of the theory of conduct 
concerned with right conduct. The writer likes this definition as 
expressing best our society’s concept today: “Ethics . .., that branch 
of the theory of conduct which is concerned with the formation and 
use of judgments of right and wrong, and with intellectual, emo- 
tional, and executive, or overt, phenomena, which are associated 
with such judgments, either as antecedents or consequents. . . .””? 
Interpreted according to this definition, ethical problems could be 
problems concerned with right conduct in the home, in the church, 
in the community, in school, in the peer group, on a job of work, 
in interpersonal contacts with society, and in personal living. 


Factors CAusiInG CONFLICT IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF ETHICAL STANDARDS 


Since ethical problems center around judgments of right conduct 
and wrong conduct, the question of the values and standards and 
opinions which we have looms large as a factor in the consideration 
and solution of ethical problems. Moreover, ethical problems for 
youth are made more complex by (1) the American system of val- 
ues? and (2) changes from time to time in that value system. For 
example, twenty-five years ago many American communities con- 
sidered it wrong to play cards, meaning by “cards” bridge or poker, 
though the game of rook was approved by both communities and 
religious groups; today many of these same communities and reli- 
gious groups see no harm in card games per se. 


1 The Encyclopedia Americana, X, p. 540. 
2B. O. Smith, W. O. Stanley, and J. H. Shores, Fundamentals of Curriculum Devel 
opment. Chapter 4. Yonkers-on-Hudson, World Book Company, 1950. 
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Another factor which causes youth a lot of difficulty in solving 
their ethical problems centers around competition and cooperation 
as apparently opposing drives in the life and success of each indi- 
vidual. B. O. Smith, William Stanley, and Harlan Shores illustrate 
this conflict well:% 


THE MEANING AND FUNCTIONS OF A VALUE-SYSTEM 


A value-system is an interdependent, mutually adjusted, and consistent set of 
rules. This, of course, is an ideal notion of such a system; and, as far as is 
known, no rules of conduct of any actual culture have ever conformed exactly 
to this ideal. All cultures harbor some rules that are incompatible with others. 
Rules, . . . , constitute the basic elements of the cultural core. But the core 
of a culture always contains some principles that cannot be squared with others, 
which are believed to be equally valid. For an example approaching an ideal 
value-system, it is necessary to turn to a smaller social unit than a cultural 
system. A game fulfills that purpose. 

A game is based on a miniature value-system. Football, for example, is 
played in accordance with a set of regulations, internally consistent and binding 
on all players alike. These rules do not describe how the game is actually 
played at a given moment, for the players may break the rules. They do pre- 
scribe, however, how the game should be played. On the basis of the rules the 
behavior of each player can be evaluated. It is possible to say what his behavior 
ought to be or ought to have been. A player who departs from the rules is 
subject to reprimand; and the team he represents, to specified penalties. The 
rules also set forth the purpose of the game in the definition of what it means 
to win. The ideals of each player with respect to the game are those formulated 
within the framework of the commonly accepted regulations by which the game 
is played. What a player strives to do, what he considers success to be, what 
he conceives to be good and bad, and what he expects of other players are all 
embraced in the rules of the game. In short, the football “morality” of each 
player is determined by the extent to which his behavior conforms to the 
“mores” of the game as expressed in its rules. 


From this illustration the following functions of value-system 
can be derived: 


1. It supplies the individual with a sense of purpose and direction. 

2. It gives the group a common orientation and supplies the basis of individual 
action and of unified, collective action. 

g. It serves as the basis for judging the behavior of individuals. 

4. It enables the individual to know what to expect of others as well as how 
to conduct himself. 

5. It fixes the sense of right and wrong, fair and foul, desirable and undesirable, 
moral and immoral. 
The value-system serves these functions, however, to the degree that its rules 

are mutually adjusted and compatible. If new rules are introduced that are in 


3 Ibid., pp. 89-90 (quoted by permission of the publishers). 
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direct contrast to the old ones, and conflicting behavior is thereby evoked, the 
individual may feel that the game can no longer be played without confusion 
and conflict. 


ETHICAL PROBLEM AREAS OF ADULTS 

It is necessary to analyze the major areas in which adults have 
to solve ethical problems, because many of these problems are the 
same as those which confront adolescents or are controlling factors 
in youths’ formation of their own standards. 

Problems of Home and Family Living. How should I treat my 
wife? My children? What are common standards of courtesy? Of 
honesty? Of truthfulness? What makes it right for my child to do 
one thing and wrong for him to do another? 

Problems of a Religious Nature. What standards of church 
attendance are right? Should my church control my private and 
public conduct, my charitable efforts, the size of my family, the 
education of my children, my attitude toward other races and 
creeds, or my political beliefs? 

Problems of a Community Nature. How can I contribute to a 
community agency for which I have no respect? Are all “pressure 
groups” organizations of a desirable type? Is it my duty as a citizen 
to belong to several community organizations? Should I use my 
Rotary Club membership to promote myself professionally? Is it 
right to insist that the community provide recreational facilities for 
children at public expense? Should the charitable and community 
activities of my Kiwanis Club become so expensive that I feel that 
I cannot afford to retain my membership any longer? 

Problems of a Business Nature. Is it ethical for me to cut prices 
to make it hard for a newcomer in my merchandizing field? If I 
sign a contract with a nationally known firm to sell their product 
at no lower than a fixed price, should I go below that price on a 
clearance sale? If I expand my business, borrowing money to do 
so, and business gets bad, is it ethical for me to place my assets and 
property in my wife’s name? Is it ethical for me to collect more 
sales tax than the state or municipality actually charges? Is it eth- 
ical for me to fail to declare my intangible property for taxes? 
What responsibility do I have for the development of a high stand- 
ard of ethics in the business world? Is what is “legal” also “ethical”? 

Problems of a Personal and Social Nature. What standards do 
I have in regard to lying? Cheating? Stealing? Should my “word 
be as good as my bond”? By what standards do I choose my friends 
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and close associates? Should I drink socially? What are my stand- 
ards in regard to sex? Are “good manners” and “good morals” 
the same? Do I “play according to the rules,” or do I try to get 
around the rules in my personal and private life? Should I marry 
a person of a religious faith that conflicts with mine? Should I 
borrow money “to keep up with the Jones”? Should I fight for 
preferment in my profession or business? Does the giving of my- 
self to my family, my friends, my business, and my church give me 
more satisfaction than any artificial award, such as “man of the 
year” or “J-V of the year’? 


Major ETHICAL PROBLEM AREAS OF ADOLESCENTS 


As one reads this section in regard to the specific ethical prob- 
lems of youngsters, he should compare these problems with the 
ethical problems that adults face. By this procedure the reader may 
come to a much clearer understanding of the many ethical prob- 
lems which are common to both groups, as well as a better iden- 
tification of those ethical problems which are different for the 
adolescent. 

Problems Involving Emancipation of the Adolescent from the 
Family and Other Adults and the Establishment of His Own Inde- 
pendence. Should I obey my parents if I think that what they tell 
me to do is wrong? Should my father or mother select my com- 
panions and friends for me? Should my mother decide whom, when, 
and how I should date? Is it right for my school teachers to dic- 
tate what I must wear to school? Is it right for adults to feel and 
say that youth cannot take responsibility, that “they cannot think 
for themselves” yet? Must I be a member of the same church as 
my parents? Why are some, at times many, of the standards of 
adults so false, when they could be so real, such as Dad being nice 
to old Mr. Patterson, whom he hates, and Mother being sweet to 
that gossiping, lying Mrs. White? There is no harm in dancing— 
why should not I dance, even though Dad thinks it wrong? Why 
can’t I as a minister’s son do the things that other boys and girls 
do? Must I attend church just because my parents do? Why do 
adults think that it is wrong for me to question whether God is 
good, or whether my church is right in regard to such things as 
morals or race relations? 

Problems Involved with Gaining Acceptance by the Group of 
the Adolescent’s Peers, or by the Gang. Is it right to smoke? To 
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take a drink? If the gang is doing something that I feel to be 
wrong, like throwing rocks at empty, parked cars, should I try to 
withdraw from the gang, or refuse to take any part in rock throw- 
ing myself, or tell my Dad or some officer? How much of what 
goes on in the gang should I tell my parents, and what will they 
be “better off” not knowing? Is my time spent with the crowd 
helping my growth or destructive of my high ideals? Why do the 
standards of the gang conflict so often with adult standards, such 
as those regarding the hours when one should get home, the places 
where one should go, the way one should dress, the amount of noise 
one should make, and the amount of money that it is necessary 
for one to have? 

Problems Involved in the Establishment by the Adolescent of 
His Heterosexual Relationships. What are my standards for woman- 
hood, for my sister, for my girl—are they the same or different? 
Why is it not right for me to slip over to Helen’s house to date 
Jim if my Mother refuses to let me have dates because I am too 
young, and under those circumstances, would it not be O. K. to lie 
to Mother? If I have insufficient funds for the evening, is it right 
to let my girl “foot the bill”? Should I set up “the perfect girl” 
in my mind as an ideal and continue to look for her, or should I 
accommodate a real girl to my ideal? Should I take my mother or 
my father as my ideal? If I fall in love with a girl, should I go 
“steady” with her, or date other girls, too? Should I double-date? 
Is it right for me to kiss a boy or indulge in petting on my first 
date with him? If I am in love with a boy, how far should I go 
in “heavy petting”? As a boy with high standards, should I have 
sexual intercourse before I marry? 

Problems Involved in the Establishment by the Adolescent of 
Economic Self-Determination. If I earn my own money as a paper 
boy or a part-time clerk, why can I not spend it as I see fit? Is it 
right for my father to choose my occupation or profession in life? 
If my parents want to finance my college education because they 
want me to be a doctor, should I accept this eductaion when I 
very well know that I am not interested in being a doctor, but 
rather an engineer? I am eighteen years old and have a full-time 
job as a linotype operator in a print shop—is it right for my parents 
to insist that I turn over to them one-half of my pay each week, 
even though I have a room which I rent and I support myself inde- 
pendently? How much money should I accumulate before I think 
of marriage? Should both my wife and I work after we are married? 
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THICS has its philosophy but its issue is practical. Professor 
William E. Hocking of Harvard University once introduced 
an address: “Should the University Attempt to Teach Morals?” by 
relating a personal incident. He told of an occasion when he had 
fallen into step with a brilliant young man, one of his students, 
as together they had walked away from a class session in Ethics. 
They naturally continued the discussion of the subject that had 
occupied the past hour. In reply to some remark made by him the 
student vigorously replied: “Do you for one moment suppose that 
what we discuss in the classroom has anything to do with our con- 
duct? Well, it doesn’t. We enjoy the contest of wits and the play 
of ideas, Doctor, but what we talk about there in no way influences 
our daily actions.” Dr. Hocking confessed that this conversation 
aroused him to some very critical self-examination. Ethics is prac- 
tical. It is basically concerned with the nature of behavior. How 
shall we live? What shall be our conduct? These are the real con- 
cerns of ethical understanding. 
Such questions are inescapable in the process of growing up as 
a person. They are acutely present during the life span between 
childhood and maturity. Ever present they are in adolescence, but 
quite frequently their ethical significance is unperceived by youth. 
Hence the need for more mature persons to help adolescents to 
recognize the ethical problems that are constantly facing them and 
to appreciate the significance for good living. This article is con- 
fined to those problems arising from the relation of a youth to other 
individuals. 


THE RECOGNITION OF ETHICAL PROBLEMS 


Ethical problems arise when persons are faced with a choice in 
action, and have an inner conviction that one ought to choose in 
accordance with some norms or standards that may or may not 
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support one’s immediate desires or habitual responses. Generally 
these norms are established by society in the interest of group-life, 
and are enforced by group approval or censure. “But ethical under- 
standing has never been wholly static. The moral concepts of the 
group change with changing conditions. Witness the development 
in the concepts of justice, and of morality in marriage. But in all 
ethical problems the basic question is the question of right and 
wrong for an individual who lives within society. 

To recognize any problem is to become conscious of its exist- 
ence, to appreciate at least some of its implications, to admit its 
relevance, and to be willing to deal realistically with it. Ethically 
to recognize a problem is to consider it in the light of some oblig- 
atory standard, to make a choice as to what one ought to do, and 
to carry this choice through into action. 


WHAT STANDARDS FOR YOUTH? 

There are many standards that have been recognized as right- 
fully bearing on human conduct. Perhaps the best place to begin 
with adolescents is with that of wholesome maturity. It is an ethical 
fact that adolescents are growing up, that constantly they are be- 
coming something different from what they now are, and that noth- 
ing influences the kinds of persons into which they are growing 
more than their relation to other individuals. 

Youth is not unmindful of this process. Normal young people 
earnestly long for maturity, or at least earnestly desire to be treated 
as mature. It is easy for older persons to forget the intensity of this 
longing, and the many painful conflicts growing out of it. Never- 
theless it is also true that adolescents do not see very clearly how 
rapidly and how constantly they are growing up. This desirable 
goal seems to them to be ages removed. Nor do they appreciate the 
fact that what they choose today, almost irrevocably determines 
what they will choose tomorrow, and what they will be for endless 
tomorrows. Nor do they fully understand that the ability to live 
wholesomely with one’s self and with others is one of the more im- 
portant characteristics of maturity. 


HELPING ADOLESCENTS TO RECOGNIZE THIS STANDARD 
Helping adolescents along this line demands, first of all that 
we, the parents and teachers of our youth deal with them as if they 
were mature, or perhaps better stated, as rapidly maturing persons. 
As any parent or teacher knows, this calls for wisdom and much 
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patience. Teaching is sharing, and all sharing must recognize some 
basis of equality, between those who share. Seventeen is so green, 
but thinks itself so ripe! Here is the important place for the exer- 
cise of confidence balanced with judgment, of faith in youth and 
still the willingness to apply restraint. It is perhaps only trite 
to remark that such balance on the part of adults can come only 
with genuine love—a love that begets both confidence in the 
fundamental soundness of youth and the willingness to have such 
confidence painfully tested and tried. But the highest moral lesson 
a teacher can give is that of his own trust in persons. No adult 
who lacks this qualification has any business attempting to help 
adolescents to resolve their ethical problems. For he himself is not 
yet sufficiently mature. 

Young people may be helped in many ways to this realization 
that they are growing up in their relations to other individuals. 
There is an abundance of self-testing devices that any good teacher 
can help youth to construct. Suggestions may be found in many 
good books dealing with adolescent counselling. “Better Ways of 
Growing Up” by Crawford and Woodward, Muhlenberg Press, is 
very helpful because this book is written to and for youth. It sug- 
gests many tests for youth to give to themselves. This self-testing 
has much advantage over verbal reproofs or admonitions from 
elders. Youth ratings of each other are also helpful. The ratings 
by others need not be signed. A youth, however, is remarkably 
able to take the adverse judgments of his associates if all the group 
are engaged in the project. Codemaking, discussion and projects 
are all good. There are now many usable film strips designed to 
initiate discussion. Of course parents and teachers have available 
all kinds of batteries of psychological tests by which they may dis- 
cover the characteristics of their youth. 

An inescapable part of the recognition of ethical problems is 
familiarity with the norms that have been seriously proposed to 
direct human action. Pleasure, self-interest, social welfare, and 
enlightened self-development are some of these. But what we know 
as Western Civilization has had its solidity from the fact that it is 
erected upon the firm foundation of Judeo-Christian concepts of 
the nature and destiny of man. 

The dignity of persons, the value of individual initiative, liberty 
under law, equality of opportunity, representative government, and 
the spiritual nature of human beings are some of the more impor- 
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tant premises. Certainly any effective help to adolescents must 
bring to their attention and appreciative consideration such great 
summaries of these convictions are are to be found in Magna Charta, 
The Declaration of Independence, The Constitution of the United 
States, The Gettysburg Address, the Ten Commandments and The 
Sermon on the Mount. 


THE VARIETY OF ETHICAL PROBLEMS 


In helping youth to recognize the ethical problems in which 
they are involved it is necessary to assist them to see that these 
problems vary according to their own relation to different indi- 
viduals. For example, quite different problems arise with persons 
older than themselves, than from those with persons of a similar 
age, or of a younger age. In this very fact lies the opportunity for 
the development of those desirable ethical qualities such as respect, 
fair-play, and gentleness. Likewise quite different problems are 
presented when one is in relation with an individual or different 
religious, or cultural, or economic, or social group. Here are the 
problems of tolerance, respect for all personality, appreciation of 
the values in various cultures, and loyalty to human rights. 

There are also personal virtues that must be realized as a basis 
for all human relations. High among these is the willingness to 
become intelligent, to be informed and to act on the basis of fact 
rather than of prejudice. Truthfulness in communication, honesty 
in dealings, humility in the presence of superior wisdom and 
achievement, respect for properly constituted authority, and rev- 
erence toward the mystery of life: all these are personal achieve- 
ments that determine ethical relations with others. 


How ADOLESCENTs LEARN ETHICAL ACTION 


An adolescent may soon sense an ethical problem from his own 
experience of inadequacy and frustration. But he can scarcely rec- 
ognize a satisfactory ethical solution unless he has previously experi- 
enced a similar solution in the life of some more mature person. He 
is by nature given to hero worship because he earnestly seeks guid- 
ance from those who have his confidence. 

Professor Hocking’s address, mentioned above, developed the 
proposition that no educational institution, in fact that no adult, 
can escape the responsibility for teaching morals. He did not mini- 
mize the duty of scholars to seek truth as objectively as they could. 
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But he emphasized the fact that truth is of value for living, and 
that ethics should be taught in the context of the teacher-student 
relation within the entire life of the institution. 

Without doubt student counselling is needed and may be effec- 
tive, and some formal courses in personal relations should be 
offered. But the richest opportunities for helping adolescents to 
recognize ethical problems are in the regular, normal activities of 
the home and the school. What the boy or girl learns of ethical 
value from association with a truly mature father, mother, or teacher 
as they live and work with them is more powerful than mere dis- 
cussion or positive admonition. For the youth, “I want to be like 
this or that in ethical relations,” is almost always, “I want to be like 
him or her, whom I admire.” 

In the school those who teach the sciences, literature, history, the 
arts, and direct recreational activities, with a serious and social 
moral purpose, have the maximum of occasions to help youth to 
recognize the constant demand for ethical choice in the business of 
living. Desirable choices can be made only as we know and con- 
template the best and the noblest that man has ever known or felt. 

Here subject matter is important for it is, or should be, of the 
essence of fact. Here youth is learning the facts of experience, and 
is constantly doing something with regard to them. But of equal, 
if not greater importance, is the spirit in which the teacher himself 
faces these facts, and what use he makes of them as a person among 
persons. By and large we may expect to help adolescents recognize 
their ethical problems and deal with them adequately, as we their 
teachers recognize our problems and make our ethical choices. 

Students have a right to expect that those who profess to be their 
teachers shall give a living demonstration of how more mature per- 
sons make noble choices when faced with the tragedy or glory of 
living in a universe in which there is an inescapable sense of obli- 
gation to higher values. In school work, true respect for the voca- 
tion of teacher is the beginning of all ability to help others as they 
face their personal ethical problems. 
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HE adolescent’s world is normally characterized by a marked 

growth in comprehensiveness, both in space and in time. Part 
of this expanding selfhood may be properly attributed to his increas- 
ing ability to manipulate language symbols, thereby achieving a 
heightened sense of distinctions and relationships, and of his own 
continuity with the world about him. Factors of physical growth 
play their part, too, in contributing to a greater mobility, making 
possible more and varied contacts with groups formerly lying out- 
side of the adolescent’s sphere of activity. There are, as well, in- 
creasingly permissive, if not actually stimulative, attitudes on the 
part of parents and peers toward membership in a wide range of 
formal and informal groups organized by and for adolescents. 
While the adolescent still depends heavily upon his family and 
school for the security and encouragement requisite to his develop- 
ing person, there is a notable transition to “secondary group” mem- 
berships as well, and the adolescent's life-space acquires new 
problems of conflicting loyalties, confused value standards, and 
redefined roles. 

In the associative living involved in the adolescent’s relation- 
ship to his home, church, clubs, school, and place of work lie the 
germs of that development of character which comes from a sense 
of united effort directed toward common ends. It is all too often 
observed, however, that the adolescent fails even to recognize, much 
less attempt to solve, the ethical problems arising from his relation 
to these organizations. Thus if we are to guide youth toward the 
life good to lead, we must seriously inquire into problems of identi- 
fication of ethical relationship as well as the roots of individualistic 
selfishness and its calculating disregard of the common good. 

Of the many causes of failure to discern ethical problems of 
group participation one of the most formidable is the common 
identification of ethics with religion, and the consequent separation 
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of the sacred from the secular spheres of activity, each governed by 
a distinct value system, and each concerned with specific modes of 
control and responsibility. The teen-ager who, at the mid-week 
church youth fellowship, sincerely expresses both verbally and in 
action the virtues of tolerance, sympathy, and self-sacrifice, may, at 
the Friday night basketball game, give vent to behavior which 
reveals an utter lack of respect, justice, and even tact. More dis- 
turbing yet is the youth’s common unawareness of any discrepancy 
in the specificity of his own self-expression. If we are genuinely to 
help the adolescent achieve an integration of character which en- 
ables him to see how, for example, public and private honesty 
make life finer and richer for all men, then we must be willing to 
attend the moral significance in all interpersonal relationships in- 
volving conscious choice or decision. Such descriptive labels as 
“shrewd business” can no longer relieve us of the responsibility to 
appraise a course of action in terms of an evaluation of all its prob- 
able relevant consequences—including injustice to others, dishonesty 
to oneself, and so forth. The fact that the adolescent may find 
himself in the corner drug store for a late soda after the movies, 
or in the school bus en route to an out-of-state basketball game, 
makes him no less dependent upon the values implicit in worthy 
associative living, and therefore no less responsible to them. A 
frank facing of all relevant consequences of volitional behavior, 
wherever and in whatever context it may occur, should well serve 
two purposes: (1) those youth organizations established chiefly to 
institutionalize civic virtues will devote less attention to the “proper 
kind” of activity and more to the “proper way” to plan and appraise 
action; and (2) those youth organizations which make their appeal 
on strictly material grounds will begin to pull with, rather than 
against, the school and church in creating an awareness of the ex- 
istence of ethical problems in everyday living and an ability and 
disposition to resolve them for personal as well as social satisfaction. 

Closely related to the finding of ethical significance in the func- 
tioning of secular organizations is the problem of learning opera- 
tional interpretations of the ethical values themselves. Historically, 
not only have some organizations regarded themselves as the par- 
ticular promulgators of social values, they have tended to communi- 
cate these in highly abstract symbols, chiefly verbal, and to measure 
their own effectiveness in the extent of mastery of the “language of 
virtue” by their members. While a progressive generalization and 
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abstraction of value judgments is necessary for consistency in moral 
behavior, underlying this value-complex must be a thorough se- 
quence of graded experiences through which the youth may formu- 
late, illustrate, and regularly test the generalized values which he 
accepts. It is in this regard that organizations not identified as 
particularly ethical, or indeed even educative, can make a major 
contribution, for activities of these organizations already represent 
living (not preparing to live, or lessons about living) to the adoles- 
cent, and an association of value-words with existing life-activities 
is relatively easy and strikingly effective. The specific verbal sym- 
bols used to denote the same ethical judgment may vary between 
the pool-hall and the scout troop, but the bringing of intelligence 
freely to predict and evaluate consequences of behavior is possible 
in both settings, and important community interdependencies are 
to be found in both. 

Indeed, it is the very features of deliberate ethical instruction— 
the “language of virtue’ and the “proper behavior”—that deprive 
so many impoverished adolescents of the opportunity to express 
themselves, to choose freely, and to develop habits of judging which 
lead to an expanding selfhood. In order that integrity be built in 
the youth, he must have situations in which he can live and accept 
integrity within a climate of security and encouragement. Yet many 
organizations pledged to goals of “character building” succeed, 
through deliberate or unintentional selectivity, only in making the 
ethically untutored more ill-at-ease, and more resentful and sus- 
picious of all which bears the label of morality. Such selectivity is 
often a very subtle thing; more study is needed on the effects of 
word use, sentence structure, play activities, etc., upon the status 
stratification of respectability. It should be clear, however, that 
just as human activities cannot be separated into the moral and 
amoral, neither can youth be identified as virtuous or non-virtuous. 
Ethical quality is represented in any move in the direction of a 
higher level of thought and action, a more thoughtful choosing 
based upon consideration for fuller fitness, even though this step 
be taken from the lowest, brute-animal level of satisfying wants. To 
youth now functioning at such a level, most well-intentioned edu- 
cational organizations hold little appeal. 

Beyond the issue of the mere composition of organizations 
which serve or include youth, there is the question of the manner 
in which an organization functions, the dynamics of group activity. 
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Clearly, if the adolescent is to express his own needs in a manner 
consistent with the welfare of the organization with which he is 
associated, he must accept the relevance of the group needs and his 
own obligation to contribute to the group. The youth must experi- 
ence a sense of belonging, even though his relation to some of the 
major purposes of the organization be but peripheral. An increas- 
ing awareness of this need for involvement, coupled with a con- 
viction that in group planning and action lie the bases of effective 
participation in democratic citizenship, have led many organizations 
from a thoroughly autocratic pattern of procedures to a democratic 
climate in which all members have rights and responsibilities com- 
mensurate with their maturity and position. In such organizations, 
goals are the product of cooperative endeavor, and youth are better 
able to interpret and respect individuality as a result of their 
greater understanding and acceptance of the community of effort 
directed toward common ends. This democratic functioning serves 
to give the youth preparation in critical-mindedness, and leads to 
his building up of taste and judgment, rather than to the common 
unquestioning acceptance of “expert” opinion. These habits of 
critical inquiry and decision are indeed indispensable to the adoles- 
cent’s recognition of his fuller relationships to these very organi- 
zations. 

While much has been done toward reinterpreting static organiza- 
tions as changing patterns of human interrelationships, the larger 
problems of ethical instruction of youth are not dismissed thereby. 
In a pluralistic society such as ours, with many conflicting loyalty 
demands and behavior codes, it is to be expected that adults fre- 
quently are unable to reconcile adequately their own social prob- 
lems, and so reflect their serious inconsistencies in their relations 
with children and youth. Moreover, adolescents themselves rapidly 
become involved in such clashes of feeling and acting in their own 
right through the organizational identifications which they make. 
For some, the basis of understanding human behavior and the eth- 
ical values represented by this behavior has been sufficiently estab- 
lished that a high frustration tolerance makes serious emotional 
strain unlikely. For many youth, however, the required adapt- 
ability of personality, and even the tools of habits with which to 
resolve problems of apparent value inconsistency are missing. Often 
the very democratic climate which makes freedom of thought pos- 
sible imposes such varied and fluctuating role assignment that the 
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adolescent attempts to “escape from: freedom” into a rigid, pre- 
scribed order which he understands. Barring this, he may simplify 
his complicated existence by merely refusing to face the conse- 
quences of his own behavior, thus making decisions more readily 
upon the spirit of the moment, or the whims of his peers. 

In the whole problem of education toward ethical living, the 
school, as an organization, can play a major role, both through 
teaching youth to bring to bear the method of intelligence in resolv- 
ing conflicts which beset them, and through providing for youth 
the consistent, stimulating environment necessary for the develop- 
ment of an ability and disposition to carry on such inquiry and 
considered action. Moreover, the school can, as integrator of total 
activity, help youth abstract from a life of inconsistent rewards and 
punishments those generalized ethical values which will serve as a 
basis for further inquiry and appraisal. Such a role puts demands 
upon the school of which it is now but dimly aware. The need to 
defend ethical values is seen most urgently today; there is hope 
that the school will accept its peculiar duty and responsibility. 


The Hiecu Scuoot JournaL 
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Understanding 
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PUZZLE may be “solved” without “understanding,” by acci- 
A dent or by following directions. Since the puzzle does not 
change, once the solution is learned, it can be indefinitely repeated. 

Problematic human situations are much like puzzles and are 
often so treated by those who want to teach others how to solve 
them, i.e., how to behave. But human problems differ from mechan- 
ical ones in being more complicated, in constantly changing, and in 
confronting the one who wishes to solve them with living and will- 
ing beings like himself who are not amenable to rules and regula- 
tions as are mechanical toys. Consequently the solution of these 
human problems requires more than following directions or obey- 
ing rules. It requires understanding. 
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It is easier to point in a general way to what it is that needs to 
be understood than it is to say of what understanding consists or 
how it is to be acquired. To act ethically in relation to others one 
must know what “ethical” means, what kind of relationship between 
persons and groups is an ethical relationship. But there is no one 
universally accepted way of stating what this relationship is. This 
fact, too, needs to be understood, for what seems ethical to one 
person or group may seem unethical to another, and each may have 
his own idea as to how to act ethically toward one whom he regards 
as unethical, or whose standards of behavior are different from his 
own. 

It is relatively easy to act responsibly and fairly when others are 
acting in the same way and all agree as to what is right and wrong. 
It is relatively difficult to love one’s enemies, or to do good to those 
who wish one harm. Nor is it clear just what “love” and “good” 
imply in such situations, for even one’s enemies have standards, 
sometimes very strict ones. Indeed it is such differences that account 
in part for their being enemies instead of friends. But it does not 
appear that the answer to the problem of how to act in such 
problematic situations can be stated in terms of specific rules, even 
though the principle of behavior may be learned only by observing 
specific acts, such as giving a cup of water to a thirsty enemy. 

The broad outlines of a program for increasing ethical under- 
standing of high school students may be seen emerging from the 
above considerations. The facets of the program will be more 
apparent if they are stated both positively and negatively. 

(1) Understanding includes a grasp of principles. Mere rote 
knowledge of principles, however, is not to be equated with under- 
standing. The learning of codes, laws, rules, etc., without engaging 
in the specifics of experience and the reflection which were the 
original source of the principles is relatively futile. One cannot 
derive from a generalization what one has not put into it. To 
achieve real understanding of ethical conduct, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to face up to situations, to analyze them in terms of the values 
at stake, to compare possible or actual outcomes, both immediate 
and far reaching, and to explore the consequences of widespread 
adoption of one or another course of action. 

Such reflection should lead to formulations of general principles, 
which need then to be compared with the best wisdom of the ages, 
and to be tried out in further actual problem situations. There is 
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abundance of case material in personal observation and in the daily 
news, consideration of which will expand the comprehension both 
of the value of a general principle and the range of its application. 

(2) Ethical principles are most effectively understood when they 
are reached through group action and discussion. This is true not 
only because group thinking is likely to be more stimulating and 
fruitful than individualized thinking, but also because the process 
of interaction is itself an ethical experience, and demonstrates both 
conflicts of viewpoint and ways by which the conflicts can be re- 
solved by reference to, and reflection on, common facts. The great 
ethical insights and those most binding on individual and group 
behavior have been those which represent the consensus of wide 
groups and many generations. 

(3) The most significant and far reaching ethical principle is a 
principle of relationship rather than a principle of behavior. This 
is so because one person is related to another, or one group to an- 
other, not as to a thing, but, as already noted, to a person or group. 
Good conduct does not consist in anyone’s acting in a predetermined 
way toward another without reference to the other’s needs or values. 
There is no solution but war when absolutes are in conflict. 

There is something more important than the triumph of my 
own views, whether or not these views are supported by self- 
righteous power. And that is that I and the one with whom I 
disagree shall somehow achieve and maintain a community, a rela- 
tionship of mutual concern and respect. The solution of our prob- 
lems may not agree altogether with what either of us regards as 
best in the absolute or abstract sense, but if the solution is reached 
through the careful weighing of one another’s needs and values, the 
relationship achieved is an ethical relationship and needs to be 
understood and formulated as an ethical principle. 

(4) Ethical understanding involves knowledge of human nature, 
how decisions are reached, how they are motivated, how one comes 
to be what he is, how he may be altered, under what pressures 
people operate, how they are influenced by propaganda, by public 
opinion, by success and by failure, by group membership, by social 
status. Otherwise ethical principles will appear as pure abstractions, 
without relevance to the existing situation in any particular time 
and place. 

(5) Finally, and very briefly, there is the need for understand- 
ing the meaning of joint responsibility, the need for identification 
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with groups which seek to correct injustices and promote great 
causes. A man does not become a moral being by himself. And 
the nobler the cause is to which he is devoted, the more far reaching 
is the concern, the deeper will be his ethical understanding. 

If these hints are sound, it is clear that there can be no stereo- 
typed program. There will need to be primarily a sensitivity to 
the possibilities of any high school situation for the emergence and 
identification of issues which require reflection on needs and values 
before decisions are reached. Only a sympathetic and adequately 
trained staff is likely to be able to deal with issues in such a way 
as to make them the occasion for growth in understanding. But 
one way to get such training is to make the attempt. 

Provided there is suitable correlation with experience, there is 
abundance of material in the social sciences to throw light on ethical 
problems, and, at some point in the program in some schools, it 
may be helpful to deal systematically with the formulation of ethical 
principles. One of the great unmet needs of many high school stu- 
dents is the development of what may properly be called a philos- 
ophy of life, a sense of the meaning and possibilities, the difficulties 
and the hopes of associated living. Without this, youth are ill- 
prepared to take their part in our confused world. 

One of the great lacks in current curricula is psychology, which 
is usually postponed to college and therefore never studied by a 
majority of students. Properly selected psychological problems and 
materials would be of profound interest to young people of high 
school age. 

But of greatest significance will be the evidence of operating 
ethical standards in the staff and the opportunities afforded the 
students to work out solutions to their problems of conduct by 
democratic methods. If we cannot trust them to reach ethical de- 
cisions under these conditions we would better seek some other 
occupation. 





Helping the Adolescent to Develop Skills 
in Arriving at Ethical Judgment 
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INTRODUCTION 


SEA of confusion surrounds public school teachers in regard 
A to their responsibilities and opportunities to help youth to 
develop competency in the area of ethical understandings. This 
confused thinking comes about in various and mysterious ways: 
Religion may not be taught in the public schools—ethics and re- 
ligion are the same—therefore, ethical understandings may not be 
taught; for the feeling on the part of some teachers that such instruc- 
tion is a matter for the home and the church only; the vague cul- 
tural superstition, completely irrational yet exerting considerable 
influence, that “a person is entitled to believe what he pleases any- 
way,” acts to prevent some teachers from placing much emphasis 
in the area of ethical instruction. And finally, many teachers who 
have faint memories about stimulus-response psychology, identical 
elements, doctrine of specificity, and so on, mutter hopelessly, “you 
can’t teach a person in the matter of right and wrong—he just learns 
himself.” 

Still, in spite of this confusion, most teachers are seriously con- 
cerned when the behavior of their school children is characterized 
by low-level ethical discriminations. Cheating, stealing, and lying 
are types of behavior that have always bothered good teachers. 
While mental hygienists sometimes feel that teachers frequently 
overemphasize the deteriorating effects of such behavior when con- 
sidered in the total context of a child’s personality, nevertheless, 
such concerns on the part of the teachers are genuine and impor- 
tant and the school program should be so constituted as to be of 
material help in these matters. It is possible that much of the 
mental anguish on the part of our most sensitive teachers is caused 
by their clear perception of the wide discrepancy between such prob- 
lems of youth and the educative experiences that the school offers. 

Only a fleeting glance at some of the current reports of ques- 
tionable ethical practices of persons in our country is sufficient to 
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indicate that it is high time that our culture’s most basic institu- 
tion—the public school—become immediately concerned as to its 
responsibility in this area. Accordingly, the following material 
dealing with aspects of ethical education is presented as suggestive 
for further thought to school people as they rethink their school 
programs in terms of the needs of present-day youth. 


SUGGESTED PRINCIPLES 


1. A child learns to make judgments of all kinds, including those 
involving ethical discriminations. 


This proposition asserts that the teaching and learning of ethical 
skills and values on the part of the teacher and pupil do not differ 
psychologically from the teaching and learning of computational 
skills in arithmetic or the development of appreciative values of art 
or music. All are simply teaching-learning processes. 


2. Schools should seek directly growth in ethical understanding on 
the part of their pupils. 

By this statement it is proposed that the real issues and prob- 
lems of human relationships become a vital part of the school cur- 
riculum. For too long now our schools have taught abstractions 
and verbalizations under the false hopes that somehow the pupils 
will learn in an incidental manner “that which is really important, 
anyway.” This is simply wishful thinking. Goals that are impor- 
tant in education should be sought in a direct fashion. It is not 
necessary to raise the issues of transfer of training. 


3. The school program should be so organized and executed as to 
promote growth in ethical understandings on the part of the 
pupils. 

The administrative aspects of a school program as well as pupil- 
teacher relationships need careful scrutiny in this respect. A school 
which is accurately described by the pupil statement “they tell you 
what to do around here” need hardly expect to be eminently suc- 
cessful in its citizenship program. A pupil, as well as an adult, 
develops wholesome attitudes towards the rights and duties of others 
somewhat in proportion to the degree that he has insight into the 
situation at hand and to the degree that he feels ego-involved. The 
principal or teacher who states “these are my rules” and makes no 
effort to explore with the group to whom these rules are to apply 
as to their usefulness or necessity must also bear the responsibility 
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for the lack of understanding apathy, or open rebellion in regard to 
the rules that may characterize the members of the group. Worse 
still, perhaps, in the long view, such handling of situations robs 
students of precious opportunities for study and practice in the 
development of skills and insights into problems that have much 
to contribute to better ethical understandings. 


4. The value of sound ethical practices in the life of the school 
should be clear to the pupils. 

Almost daily schools have hundreds of opportunities to assist 
their pupils in seeing the immediate value of sound ethical prac- 
tices in human relationships. All kinds of contests both within 
schools and between schools should be so utilized. Also, this should 
be a goal of much of the experiences within the usual academic 
areas. 


5. The auxiliary and special services of the school should be co- 
ordinated in the total program towards better ethical under- 
standings by the pupils. 

This proposition asserts, for instance, that the guidance program 
of the school is concerned with the total development of the chil- 
dren. There probably would be less telling of students and more 
aid in less obvious ways for the pupil to clarify his own thinking 
in regard to ethical issues. 


6. Some course offerings dealing directly with the issues of ethical 
understanding should be provided. 


It is proposed in addition to procedures already suggested that 
the pupils have an opportunity for direct study of ethical problems. 
Such study might explore the processes of judgment formation, 
methods and avenues of self-deception, the dynamics of human be- 
havior, and epistomology and philosophy. Caution should be exer- 
cised to see that both content and methods of teaching are at the 
pupils level of understanding. Such a course would permit the 
students to generalize understandings acquired in a limited con- 
text to a much higher level of generalization and subsequent 
applicability. 

7. The entire school program should be evolved, carried on, and 
evaluated within an adequate time perspective. 

We have always been too impatient in all phases of character 
development programs in our schools. A child cannot read after 
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his first lesson in reading. Neither can a child learn the more 
complex materials involving human relationships and ethical under- 
standings after being told “right” from “wrong” in one session. In 
both instances the child needs kind and intelligent help for many 
years if eventually he is to operate at a high level of effectiveness. 


8. Close cooperation and coordination between the schools and 
other community organizations in the total program is necessary. 
In some instances in our culture we find keen competition be- 
tween various community organizations for the time and energy of 
youth. This is hardly defensible and may cause pupils to wonder 
if institutions are not seeking self-aggrandizement rather than per- 
sonal and group guidance opportunities for boys and girls. The 
churches, the many youth organizations, the homes, and the school 
should all work together in a genuine developmental program. 


DIsCUsSION 

In the principles suggested above an emphasis has been placed 
upon an organic, school-wide program directly and positively ori- 
ented towards growth in ethical understandings by the pupils. Also 
the role and importance of other community organizations in the 
total program has been stressed. This was done to obviate the 
possibility of conflicts and frustrations in the pupils which differing 
ideologies and ethical practices in the school life might cause. Youth 
lack a maturity of experience and may not perceive the real issues 
of ethical behavior in situations with high emotional overtones. For 
instance, a school with a philosophy of athletics of “win them all 
regardless” is usually not a desirable situation for good ethical in- 
struction. Personalities rather than the issues and principles 
involved may become centers of controversy. 

The problem of helping adolescents to develop skills in making 
ethical judgments is not completely solved, however, when agree- 
ment is reached among the teachers and administrators as to the 
necessity for such training. This is only an important first step. 
The question of “how” looms large on the horizon. The simple 
fact which must be faced squarely is that most teachers and admin- 
istrators feel unprepared for the task. And well they might. 
Teacher training institutions with all their multiplicity of methods 
and techniques courses in the teaching of arithmetic, English, sci- 
ence, etc., have for the most part depended upon random attain- 
ment by the prospective teacher of competency in this area. 
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Considered in one context, this lack of preparation for effective 
citizenship education might be thought a deplorable state of affairs; 
looked at in another way, it may be a blessing in disguise. Unen- 
cumbered by weight of tradition and unfettered by a stereotyped 
methodology, an opportunity exists for cooperative participation 
of teachers and pupils in learning experiences that should lead to 
genuine development of finer ethical discriminatory skills by all 
concerned. 

The actual manner teaching of skills in arriving at ethical judg- 
ments should not differ psychologically from that of teaching read- 
ing or anything else, for that matter. In an academic area a child 
frequently arrives at the wrong generalization because of faulty per- 
ception of the various factors in the problem that are pertinent to 
an adequate solution. Likewise, in a problem involving ethical 
components, a child may not arrive at an adequate understanding 
because he has not seen the various patterns of action available 
to him. This suggests that low-level ethical actions are frequently 
the result of the inability of the child to perceive and to understand 
the various factors involved in the situation. The function of the 
teacher is the assistance to the child to clarify his own thinking, to 
help him to see elements in the problem that he has not considered. 
It is not necessarily in order that the teacher shall punish the child 
for wrongdoing. Admonishments, threats, and actual physical pun- 
ishments should be employed only when they contribute to the 
growth that is desired on the part of the pupil. And this is not as 
frequent as many adults apparently seem to think. 

Finally, growth by children in making ethical judgments should 
be recognized by someone important to the child. Justified praise 
and merited recognition are important in the development of more 
adequate patterns of behavior in all areas. It should not be for- 
gotten by teachers who strive for more adequate citizenship among 
their pupils. 


The Hicu Scuoou Journan 
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NE of the major ethical problems recognized by high school 
( Koen and students alike is that of being honest. There 
are many factors that are recognized as being important in the 
solution of this problem. An important one is the recognition of 
what constitutes honest behavior. In order to determine what the 
term “dishonest” meant to high school students, pupils in four high 
school classes were asked to describe the most dishonest thing which 
they had ever seen. One hundred eight responses were collected. 

Of the situations described thirty-three dealt with stealing, twenty- 
eight with cheating in school work, sixteen with lying, eight with 
favoritism by teachers, three with false accusations, three with 
plagiarism, three with taking unfair advantage of children, two 
with reading other people’s mail, two with disobedience to parents, 
two with failing to repay borrowed money, and one each with leaving 
the scene of an accident, misrepresenting goods, fixing a ball game, 
philandering, wearing falsies, getting other people in trouble, play- 
ing pranks, speculating in war surplus, failing to pay football bets, 
favoritism by a referee, breaking the rules in a game, cheating at 
cards, cheating in a popularity contest, bootlegging, and violating 
confidence. 

Some of the students went on to explain why they considered 
the incidents cases of dishonesty. Thirty-seven recognized unfair- 
ness to others as the basic problem. Thirteen called attention to 
the long range damage to the individual himself. Seven recog- 
nized the basic problem of untrustworthiness. Five felt that un- 
fairness to friends was a serious part of the matter to be considered. 
Other items mentioned were loss of self-respect, damage to repu- 
tation, danger of getting caught, damage to the reputation of the 
school, damage to the family, setting a bad example, contrariness to 
moral code or to the teaching of the Bible, and the development 
of a bad habit. 
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The written reports ranged in fineness of discrimination from 
very clear discernment of social relationships to apparent confusion 
with other forms of immorality. Among the more discriminating 
was the following: 

“At present I can think of no specific example of a dishonest act, but I 
believe that cheating, not only in the classroom, but in every social relation- 
ship, is one of the most dishonest things one can possibly do. A person can 
cheat in many ways—by lying, by taking something that isn’t his, by deceiving. 
Any form of cheating harms the individual. It violates his honor and makes 
him lose his self-respect. ‘He has shown thee, O Man, what is good; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with thy God.’ A person who lives with this as his motto will retain his good 
name and self-respect, two of his most priceless treasures.” 


A ninth grader felt the matter of need conditioned the seriousness 
of the breach: 


“When a boy who had two are three pare of gloves, tryed to stell a poor 
boys pair of gloves in school. (It was dishonest) because the boy who tryed 
to stell them had no use for them.” 


Another ninth grader wrote: 


*.. . being going steady and go out and date other people. It hurts the other 
people, you hurt yourself, does not do you any good. You should not hurt 
two other people just for the heck of it. You should first have it understood 
between you.” 


The element of trustworthiness was recognized by a ninth grade 
boy: 

“. .. As it turned out the person who stole the money was a student who 
worked in the office. I think it was dishonest because the person had the 
responsibility and was trusted with the keeping of the money. I think I could 
have picked a better place to steal from if I had to have the money that bad 
anywhere but where you were trusted with the money yourself. Letting people 
down who trusted you is pretty bad to me!” 


Hypocrisy is also a prime sin in the vocabulary of some adolescents: 


“The night befor our history test a boy recieved his star scout badge and 
gave his oth that he would do his best to be honest. The next day in history 
class he asked the teacher if he could go outside and get a drink of water. 
While outside he got his history book and looked up all the answers. He 
haddn't gone far enough though wen he came back in he told some other 
people the answers too. 

“The cheating on the test was bad, but to me it was even worse when he 
had promised that he wouldn't cheat. One of the requirements for star scout 
is to live up to the scout oth and law.” 
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Violation of confidence is also considered bad by this ninth grader: 


“When someone talks about somebody else and she tells somebody what 
the other person told her, then they tell the girl the person was talking about 
her and tells her what they said. I think this is dishonest because the girl 
promised not to tell her but she did.” 


Study of the responses was as revealing of the nature of rela- 
tionships within the school itself as of the ability of the students to 
recognize honesty or dishonesty. The device seems worthy of use by 
school faculties interested in knowing how they stand in their teach- 
ing of ethical values. 


Bibliography for Helping Adolescents Solve 
Their Ethical Problems 
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Anderson, Bernhard W. Rediscovering the Bible. New York: Asso- 

ciation Press, 1951. 

Apart from readable, technical information which goes a long way toward 
clarifying ethical attitudes of youth in a vital area of their experience and 
environment the subtitle for each of the ten chapters in this book poses a 
question to be answered. This book was written and rewritten three times 
while being tested on a select group of students and on numerous classes of 
undergraduates while the author was on the faculty at Chapel Hill. 


Bartlett, Robert M. Discovery: A Guidebook for Living. New 
York: Association Press, 1941. 
One of America’s most experienced workers with youth in the general 


Y.M.C.A. movement, and a writer of compelling power, brings together scat- 
tered insights of several preceding books into a stimulating handbook. 


Cole, Luella, and the late John J. B. Morgan. The Psychology of 
Childhood and Adolescence. New York: Rinehart and Com- 
pany, 1947. 


Particularly helpful on the role of religion in adolescent experience with 
case histories of varying attitudes and behavior. 
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Daly, Maureen, Editor. Profile of Youth. New York: Lippincott 
Company, 1951. 


A series of profiles of actual teen-agers interviewed by members of the staff 
of the Ladies Home Journal. Excellent material revealing the thinking of 
today’s teen-agers. 


Duvall, Evelyn Millis. Facts of Life and Love. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1950. 


One of the best books now available on teen-agers’ questions about love, 
and even of life. 


Field, M. R., Goldhead, J. A., Kilander, H. F. Youth Grows into 
Adulthood. New York: Chartwell House, Inc., 1950. 


A book written for young people about themselves, their bodies, how they 
grow, how to get along with others. 


Finegan, Jack. Youth Asks About Religion. New York: Association 
Press, 1949. 
The one hundred most pressing queries of youth are answered frankly and 


honestly in the light of the author’s present knowledge as minister, college re- 
ligious worker, professor of the Old Testament, and author of scholarly volumes. 


Fitch, Robert E. A Preface to Ethical Living. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1947. 


In a very brief canvass, one who thoroughly knows America’s moods and 
mores, outlines the issues of our personal and social situations. 


Glendining, Marion. Teen Talk. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1950. 


A new book dealing with the questions and puzzling problems that confront 
today’s teen-agers. 


Harner, Nevin C. About Myself. Philadelphia: The Christian 
Education Press, 1950. 


A common sense guide using sound psychology and vital religion. 


Havighurst, R. J., and Taba, Hilda. Adolescent Character and 
Personality. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1949. 
The Committee on Human Development examination of a typical small 


mid-west city outlining and assessing the role of groups in character formations, 
character and personality types, suggestions for character education. 
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Hayward, Leroy R. This Business of Living. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1949. 


A vivid, exciting book dealing with daily life problems of young people based 
on questions asked of the author. 


Kirkendall, Lester A. Understanding Sex. Chicago: Social Re- 
search Association, 1948. 


Lets in light from humanity’s knowledge of itself into what may be regarded 
as an individual’s unique situation. 


McKown, Harry C., and Lebron, Marion. A Boy Grows Up. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 


Menninger, William C. Understanding Yourself. Chicago: Science 
Research Association, 1948. 


A medical doctor unravels the problems and purposes of the mind-body 
relationship in adolescent terms in an adequately executed booklet. 


Morrissey, Kathleen. Girl Alive. Cleveland: World Publishing 
Company, 1947. 


Full of good tips on self-management and self-understanding from personal 
hygiene, good manners and making the best of one’s appearance, personality 
and talents to wise management of parents and successful dating. 


Neugarten, Bernice L., et al. Being Teen-agers. Chicago: National 
Forum, Inc., 1950. 


This is a cooperative textbook which helps the adolescent see his ethical life 
as a series of interlocked social situations and vocational opportunities. 


Roberts, Dorothy M. Leadership of Teen-Age Groups. New York: 
Association Press, 1950. 


An excellent, practical book for youth leaders. The author knows teen-agers 
and the kinds of program and program planning that meet their needs. 


Strain, Frances Bruce. Teen Days. New York: Appleton-Century 
Co., 1946. 


A very useful interpretation for young people and their parents of the change 
that takes place in various interlocking segments of the adolescent’s development. 


Wickenden, Arthur C. Youth Looks at Religion. New York: 
Harper Brothers, 1948 


Based on a number of years of experience of the author in classroom and 
conferences. 
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KX 
Film Notes 


KENNETH M. MCINTYRE 

Helping Adolescents to Solve Their Ethical Problems 

Helping adolescents to solve their ethical problems involves con- 
sideration of numerous relationships and the problems which may 
arise. Some of the better known problem areas are the adolescent’s 
relations to other individuals, organizations and to society in gen- 
eral. Well chosen films may help the adolescent develop skill in 
arriving at ethical judgment and they may offer teachers suggestions 
for improving their high school program in the area of ethical 
understanding. 


DiscussiING PROBLEMS IN Group Livinc: A series of three films 
dramatizing important human problems in a way that adoles- 
cents understand. The films are designed as discussional films, 
leaving the solution of the problem to the students in their dis- 
cussion of the films. Each film is 10 minutes, black and white, 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 
Rent or Purchase. 


The Other Fellow’s Feelings. The first film of the series deals with the 
everyday problem of teasing or ridicule and shows how it can do serious dam- 
age to someone’s feelings if it is prolonged. 


Other People’s Property. The problem of damage to school property is 
brought out in the second film on three boys who start out on a prank but 
become involved far more than they originally intended. 


The Outsider. By dramatizing the problem of a young girl who feels that 
she is rejected by her school group, this third film of the series opens the way 
for a discussion of the mutual responsibilities of the individual and the group 
in such a situation. 


Alcoholism. 2 reels, black and white, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. Rent or Purchase. 


Produced with the advice of Selden D. Bacon and Raymond G. McCarthy 
of Yale University, this film gives in detail the causes and treatment of ex- 
cessive drinking, tracing the development of the disorder in the case history 
of an individual. It explains how alcoholism can start through personality 
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difficulties, and describes various forms of treatment. The film emphasizes the 
need for increased treatment facilities and public knowledge of the problem. 


Understanding Your Ideals. 14 reels, black and white, sound, 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
Through the story of a high school boy who has false conceptions of ideals 
but later finds the right objectives, this film explains what relationship ideals 
have to well-being, happiness, and character. 


The House I Live In. 10 minutes, black and white, sound, Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. Rent 
or Purchase. 


This is the Academy Award film which stars Frank Sinatra in his plea for 
racial and religious tolerance. Sinatra talks to a group of boys who have started 
to persecute a boy of another religious group. He brings out the fact that 
America is a nation made up of a hundred different kinds of people. 


Social Courtesy. 10 minutes, black and white, sound, Coronet Films, 
Inc., Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


This film is simply an attempt to show students how to get along with others 
wherever they are. It shows the importance of knowing “the right thing to do” 
in social groups and explains the basic rules of courtesy. 


You and Your Friends. 7 minutes, black and white, sound, Asso- 
ciation Films, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


A teen-age party is shown and the audience is asked to listen to the dialogue 
and watch the action of the group in order to evaluate the different types of 
behavior. Friendly cooperation is contrasted with self-centered bad manners. 


Book Reviews 


KX 


Herbert Rowell and Lois Meek Stolz. Somatic Development of 
Adolescent Boys. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951. 
$9.00. 


This book is a reporting of studies begun in January, 1932, which con- 
tinued through a period of seven years. Somatic examinations of adolescent 
boys were planned for every six months, and the final examinations were given 
in the fall of 1938 and the spring of 1939. The book reports recordings of 
somatic development for adolescent boys, and the reporting of these items 
have implications for all persons interested in working with adolescent boys. 
A type of clinical approach has been utilized in this longitudinal study with 
the results that there emerges understandings of rhythms, timing, cycles of 
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growth, normal deviations, and periods of seeming regressions. There emerges 
a growth pattern during adolescence which consists of four distinct phases. 
The first phase is the prepuberal period, which is a transitional period and 
which typically lasts from one to two years. Second, the puberal period is the 
period of outstanding puberal development and which typically lasts from 2.5 
years to 3.5 years. The postpuberal period is third and again is a period of 
transition which typically lasts from one to two years, and the late adolescent 
period is the fourth phase and typically lasts for at least two years. The 
authors have listed the somatic growth patterns which are generally included 
in each of these four phases. They emphasize, however, that there is no one 
aspect of development which can be taken as accurately representative of adoles- 
cent growth. They say, “The systematic relatedness of growth phenomena in the 
individual becomes more impressive as evidence of differences in growth dynam- 
ics among individuals accumulates.” 

The development of the external genitalia is one of the most striking phe- 
nomena of adolescent growth in boys. By the use of serial photographs the 
authors are able to illustrate this period of rapid development. Counselors and 
other persons interested in the growth of the adolescent boy can use these pic- 
tures to advantage in counseling sessions. 

The procedures and methods of recording development have implications for 
professional workers. If this type of data could be kept on adolescent boys, 
then it would be easy to identify typical sequential phases of adolescent growth 
as they emerge. The experiences which we as professional persons attempt to 
provide for adolescent boys should be appropriate to the unique pattern of 
change through which the boy has lived. The adolescent boy, too, through 
insight and understanding of his growth pattern, would have a basis for mak- 
ing social and emotional adjustments. 

This excellent book is of value to all persons engaged in child development 
research, pediatrics, psychology, education, physical training, and counseling and 
guidance. 

W. D. Perry. 


Frank K. Shuttleworth. The Adolescent Period: A Pictorial Atlas. 
Evanston, Illinois: Society for Research in Child Development, 
Inc., 1951. 


A sixty-nine page monograph of half-tone reproductions of photographs of 
nude children of different ages, both male and female, during the adolescent 
period. It has a companion volume under the title of The Adolescent Period: 
A Graphic Atlas, which consists of 453 charts. 

This particular monograph, however, is excellent supplementary material for 
courses in psychology, child development, education, physical education, sociol- 
ogy, public health, nursing, and pediatrics. It can also be of help to persons 
giving counsel to young men and women during the adolescent years. The 
pictures are primarily concerned with physical growth, sexual maturation, and 
body builds of adolescent boys and girls. 

W. D. Perry. 








